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ADDRESS. 


The  Exile  is  not  always  accursed.     Virtue  too  often  erowns  him 
at  his  departure;  and  his  integrity  of  character  fans  with  propitious 
gales  the  bark  that  wafts  him  o'er  a  distant  sea.     Yet  merit  cannot 
always  raise  her  voice  above  the  din  which  a  corrupt  and  abusing 
power  excites  ;  and    the  patriot  often  leaves    to   the  judgment  of 
posterity  the   acts  which  his  cotemporaries  are  deterred  by  fear  or 
interest  from  properly  estimating.    Thus  will  sadness  come  over  his 
soul.     The  consciousness  that  an  imperious  and  haughty  power  has 
separated  him  from  all  the  charms  which  float  man  gently  down  the 
stream  of  time — that  the  refined  pleasures  of  life,  which  are  to  the 
virtuous  what  the  perfumes  of  spices  are  to  the  voluptuous,  gilding 
the  circle  of  existence,  and  touching  with  the  roseate  hue  of  delight 
the  occupations  of  life — that  these  charmed  bonds  which  link  together 
kindred  souls — invisible,    yet    stronger  than    adamant — that  these 
have  been  dissipated  and  loosened  :  all  will  come  across   the  mind 
at  the  evening  of  its  meditation,  and  as  the  last  ray  of  the  luminary 
of  day  fades  befoie  the  shade,  insensibly  curtain  with  the  mournful 
reflections  they  produce — the  heart  of  the  wandering — the  exiled 
stranger.      The  specious  arguments  of  Philosophy  are  then  unhee- 
ded— perhaps  forgotten.  It  is  nature  herself  asserting  the  prerogative 
of  her  dominion  over  the  best  and  purest  of  our  feelings.     He  asks 
not  the  source  of  his  emotion — he  enquires  not  whether  it  is  inde- 
pendent of,  or  superior  to  reason.  He  feels  within  him  that  yearning 
— that  secret  inward  longing  for  those  scenes  where  first  his  map  of 
life  was  drawn.     Years  of  voluntary  absence  may  pass  over  his 
head — and  no  such  feelings  will  arise.     It  is  the  reflection  that  he 
cannot — dare   not  return.     It  is  the  agonizing  thought   that  he  is 
forbid  to  look  upon  the  grave  of  his  Father — that  he  is  refused  com- 
munion with  those  who  drew  life  from  the  same  source  with  him- 
self— that  he  is   compelled  to  traverse  a  desert   where    no  flower 
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pf  his  youth  will  cheer  the  wearied  gaze  of  his  manhood — these  at*« 
the  reflections  which  cast  their  shadow  o'er  the  fountain  where  he 
slakes  his  thirst  in  his  toilsome  and  troubled  course;  and  darken 
the  spring  in  which  life  is  contained.  Is  this  feeling  the  absence  of 
virtue  ?  Is  it  the  presence  of  a  weakness  perhaps  akin  to  vice  ] 
Far — far  from  it.  Virtue  when  decked  in  her  gayest  colors,  ap- 
pears not  more  attractive  than  when  in  her  humblest  attire  she 
dwells  with  him  in  that  Palace  of  Thought,  whose  sole  orna- 
ments are  the  fond  yet  painful  reminiscences  of  the  past.  And 
Vice  can  find  no  welcome  in  that  heart  which  has  now  ceased  to  beat 
with  passions  fevered  throb;  and  which  finds  its  greatest  joy  in  the 
pure  and  holy  recollections  of  the  purest  and  holiest  relations  of  life. 
There  is  a  sanctity  of  feeling  which  attends  the  mention  of  our 
country — superior  to  that  which  education  can  produce.  The  hand 
of  the  Most  High  has  marked  it  deeply  in  our  bosoms  :  no  human 
power  can  erase  it.  It  exists  in  all  climes — it  burns  bright  in 
all  places.  In  him  who  looks  to  Germany  as  his  "  Father  Land,"  it 
exists  ;  like  unto  the  course  of  one  of  his  own  rivers — silently  but 
grandly  rolling  on  its  mass  of  mighty  water.  While  in  the  bosom  of 
the  son  of  France,  of  beautiful  and  well  beloved  France,  it  burns 
like  the  flame  of  the  volcano,  hidden  at  times,  but  only  gathering  a 
volume  of  strength  with  which  the  crater  may  be  sifted,  and  the 
belching  flame  light  him  to  read  and  to  avenge  the  dark  and  mys- 
terious fate  of  the  prisoner  of  the  Bastile.  It  is  the  "  natale  solum" 
of  the  Italian — -of  him  who  tho'  degenerated  from  that  race  that  once 
gave  laws  unto  the  woild,  still  steps  proudly  upon  the  mouldering 
ruin  of  the  Coliseum  ;  and  sees  in  the  time  worn  pillars  which  still 
adorn  the  Seven  Hills — the  mute  yet  touching  emblem  of  his  nation 
crumbling — fast  crumbling  into  decay.  It  is  this  too  which  has 
burned  a  beacon  light  upon  the  Hill  of  Scotia— and  has  guided  to  a 
deathless  glory  the  best  and  bravest  of  her  sons.  And 
in  that  "renowned,  romantic  land,"  where  yet  the  genius  of  le- 
gen da  ry  lore,  loves  to  linger  and  lose  itself  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Alhambra,  there,  where  the  gentlest  roundelay  warmed  the  heart  of 
the  Maid  of  Spain,  and  a  chivalrous  emprize  fired  the  soul  of  her 
warrior  knight — there  still  lingers  the  Spaniard's  pride.  \  et  the 
grandeur  of  Spain  no  longer  excites  him.  It  is  the  ruin  which  is 
around,  that  now  is  the  object  of  his  devotion.  There  is  no 
ootward  show  of  the  spirit  ;  it  lives  the  more  strongly,  because  more 
jfronsrW  confined.     As  'die  Moon,  that   "  Sultana  of  the  Soul,"  whs- 


all  hushed  in  repose,  encircling  the  deserted  turret  with  her  silver 
veil,  inferior  indeed  in  grandeur,  but  how  infinitely  more  touch- 
ing in  the  delicate  softness  it  exhibits,  to  the  gorgeous  covering  in 
which  the  day  enrobes  it. 

And  this  is  the  feeling  which  now  unites  us  here.  Most  of 
those  who  hear  me  have  departed  from  their  native  hind — ami  of 
those,  many  will  never  revisit  her  shores.  Yet  do  we  assem- 
ble' on  this  the  festival  of  her  Patron  Saint,  to  listen  once  again 
to  the  oft  told  tale  of  her  sufferings  and  her  wrongs — and  to  offer 
the  warmest,  the  purest  aspiration  of  our  hearts,  for  the  freedom, 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  those  who  arc  endeared  to  us  by 
the  tie  of  a  common  nativity — and  who  still  inhabit  the  home  of  our 
fathers. 

Years  of  misrule  and  oppression  had  reduced  that  devoted  land 
to  a  state  whose  mere  narration  invests  the  sober  page  of  History 
with  the  varied  hues  of  Romantic  incident.  A  country  fertile  and 
productive,  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  the  appearance  of- 
aland  where  a  ruthless  and  savage  soldiery  had  steeled  their  hearts 
in  the  commission  of  acts,  which  should  have  shocked  even  their 
hard  bosoms.  A  people  ingenious,  honest  and  industrious,  reduced 
to  a  state  of  misery  and  distress  which  baffles  the  power  of  ade- 
quate description.  Deprived  and  destitute  of  the  ordinary  conve- 
niences of  life — in  many  cases  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  po- 
verty— their  social  rights  unprotected — their  political  privileges 
betrayed — their  religious  principles  made  the  pretext  for  the  most 
bitter  and  galling  persecution. 

Such  has  been  the  condition  of  that  country.  Far  and  wide  has 
the  progress  of  mis-government  extended  its  sway.  It  has  stalked 
throughout  that  unhappy  land,  and  has  breathed  a  withering 
curse  upon  her  people  and  her  soil.  The  field  deserted — the  cot- 
tage neglected — the  farmer  unemployed — his  hopes  crushed — his 
energy  dradeued:— these,  all  these  attest  its  fearful  influence.  The 
delicate  and  tender  affections  which  give  to  youth  its  freshness,  and 
manhood  its  purity— these  frail  and  delicate  ligaments  which  entwine 
themselves  around  the  heart,  and  lend  to  man  much  of  that  soft- 
ness which  hangs  over  his  uatu.-e  like  sonic  beautiful  and  fine 
wrought  fabric,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  beholder,  and  draw? 
ing  his  gaze  from  the  asperities  it  serves  to  conceal,  these  too  have 
felt  its  influence,  and  have  yielded  to  its  force.  Many  a  proud 
jjpirii  has  been  benl  t*i  the  earth  in  foreign  climes,  whose  last  breath 


was  expended  in  a  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  his  country.  The 
home  of  his  childhood — the  early  haunts  of  his  youth — the  heartn 
of  his  father — the  battle  field  where  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  his  countiy — these  have  been  forever  relinquished — these 
have  received  their  last  adieu.  The  tie  has  been  severed,  but  the 
recollection  of  it  still  survives.  Memory  still  stores  up  each  pas- 
sing remembrance  of  those  scenes.  Still  does  she  treasure  each 
"trivial,  fond  record" — still  arc  these  intimate  associations  of  our 
nature  preserved  in  her  choicest  cabinet. 

And  if  on  a  day  like  this,  when  all  assemble  around  the  altar  of 
our  God,  and  raise  our  voices  in  prayer  for  the  happiness  of  that 
much  wronged  land— when  we  lay  as  the  best  offering  upon  the 
shrine  that  holy  and  unstained  love  of  country  which  all  must  feel 
and  know — if  on  such  an  occasion,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
we  can  revert  back  to  those  times  when  the  charm  of  a  native 
oountry  hung  around  the  soul— -and  forgetting  the  present  wander 
in  those  scenes  of  the  past  which  memory  can  so  well  afford— if 
with  the  heart  softened — the  wordly  affections  forgotten — the  man 
himself  attuned  to  the  softest  reverie  of  the  soul — when  dwel- 
ling upon  those  scenes  most  intimately  associated  with  him,  a  tear 
should  tremble  on  the  lid,  who  would  say  that  the  offering  was  not 
the  most  beautiful  and  fitting,  that  could  be  paid  to  that  land  itself — 
the  Land  of  Tears. 

It  is  not  within  the  limited  sphere  of  the  production  now  before 
you,  to  suffer  me  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  History  of  Ire- 
land. That  very  History  has  proved  a  source  of  vexatious  con- 
tention to  those  who  have  undertaken  its  narration.*  And  well 
has  it  been  said  that  the  absence  of  all  pleasure  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  more  modern  History  has  been  the  chief  reason  why 
her  sons  have  clung  with  such  fondness  to  those  old  traditions, 
which  are  filled  with  the  evidences  of  the  learning  and  piety — the  va- 
lour and  generosity  of  earlier  periods. t  We  will  at  least  allow 
the  mantle  to  hang  undisturbed  over  the  painting  which  some  of 
her  zealous  sons  have  made.  The  proofs,  as  they  are  deemed  by 
some  have  long  been  pressed  with  the  weight  of  reverence  which 
antiquity  affords.  It  is  not  for  us  to  disturb  them.  A  more  plea- 
sant and  inviting  task,  and  one  that  recommends  itself  more  strong- 
ly to  us,  is  to  dwell  upon  the  history  and  the  causes  of  those  mani- 
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fold  wrongs  and  sufferings  which    have    marked  this    as  the  mos? 
deeply  injured  and  oppressed  of  the  nations  of  modern  times. 

The  evidences  of  an  extensive  degree  of  knowledge  among  the 
ancient  Irish  even  at  a  period  extremely  remote,  are  so  clear  that 
there  is  no  one  who  will  with  an  appearance  of  reason  question 
their  claim  to  the  pre-eminence  which  it  justly  affords.  At  a  time 
when  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  state  of 
man  was  almost  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  brute,  the  country,  a 
short  time  since,  insulted  and  oppressed,  was  looked  to  by  all  as 
the  grand  store-house  of  knowledge.  It  was  then  that  a  few  en- 
lightened pilgrims  might  be  seen  slowly  treading  their  way  through 
the  almost  endless  forest  of  ignorance.  While  the  feeble  light 
which  flickered  as  they  passed  along  revealed  more  discouragingly 
the  intricacy,  and  the  labour  of  the  way  they  were  journeying. 
Still  they  proceeded,  and  the  spark  which  had  been  almost  extin- 
guished, was  by  these  holy  fathers  quickened  into  a  flame,  whose 
strength  increased,  and  whose  light  at  length  flung  its  radiance  over 
the  world.  A  bright  contrast  is  afforded  in  the  History  of  Ireland 
at  this  period  to  that  of  other  European  Nations.  At  the  present 
day,  and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  now  surround  herP 
it  is  a  pleasant,  and  yet  a  melancholy  task,  to  while  away  a  time  in 
examining  the  records  of  her  antiquity,  and  contemplating  the  dif- 
ference between  the  place  and  present  situation  of  that  country. 
Even  in  that  early  period,  we  find  the  social  and  civil  administration 
of  Ireland,  placed  upon  a  basis  rendered  secure  by  its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, and  the  strong  hold  it  had  upon  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  Institution  of  the  Council  of  Tarah  under  the  reign  of  Ollam 
Fodhla,  the  constituents  of  that  body,  the  nature  and  subjects  of  then- 
deliberations,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  picture  of  anarchy  and 
misrule,  of  unlimited  tyranny  and  uncomplaining  submission  which 
mark  the  contemporary  histories  of  that  period. 

It  was  not.however,  in  the  well  regulated  administration  of  laws  at 
once  just  and  severe,that  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  evidence  of  a  pre- 
eminent advance,  by  this  country,  in  the  moral  improvement  of  man 
A  still  more  delightful  field  for  reflection  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
and  exact  observance  of  those  vows,  of  all  others,  the  most  impor- 
tant, aad  those  responsibilities,  at  once  delightful  to  the  individual?. 


observing  their  strictness,  and  to  those  who,  helpless  and  dependant, 
look  to  that  observance  as  their  surest  protection. 

The  high  regard  paid  to  religion,  even  in  the  darkest  times, 
is  another  burning  light,  which  historians  have  placed  high  upon 
the  hill  of  fame.  The  names  of  those  who  were  then  shepherds 
upon  earth,  are  surpassed  by  few  even  in  the  later  ages  of  church 
history,  for  extensive  and  varied  learning,  while  in  unaffected  piety 
and  in  that  holy  zeal  which  make  men  martyrs  in  the  cause  they 
advocate,  there  is  an  exhibition  of  purity  and  fervor  which  may 
he  still  regarded  as-  a  model  worthy  of  imitation. 

We  linger'  with  pride  upon  those  relics  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
They  belong,  indeed,  to  the  past.  But  until  a  very  recent  date  there 
was  no  fresh  spot  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  enthusiastic  enquirer 
into  Irish  history  might  rest  with  pleasure.  It  was  made  up  of  a 
wearisome  tale  of  an  oppressive  and  merciless  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  deep  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  power, 
so  ungenerously  abusing  the  spirit  it  might  have  more  highly 
prized.  True  it  is  that  even  here  the  chivalry  of  the  father  had 
descended  to  the  son.  True  it  is  that  even  here  neither  ingrati- 
tude— nor  persecution — nor  an  irresistible  force,  could  subdue 
their  courage,  or  exterminate  their  hope.  Here,  even  here,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  her  probation — when  clouds  of  deep  and  porten- 
tious  lowering,  hung  over  her  people,  when  all  the  elements 
of  political  rage,  united  in  one  body,  seemed  to  threaten  des- 
truction to  those  over  whom  they  impended,  her  sons  went  forth  to 
battle  for  her  rights,  without  the  hope  of  success  to  strenghten  their 
arms.  Y  ear  after  year  rolled  on,  and  in  its  course  brought  no  allevia- 
tion to  those  who  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  submission. 
The  old  chieftains  stood  out  manfully  against  all  the  acts  of  seduction 
and  all  the  methods  of  compulsion  which  were  alternately  tried. 
Son  succeeded  father,  not  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  an  extensive" 
domain,  and  to  dream  away  a  lifetime  in  the  planning  of  frivolous 
schemes,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  criminal  pleasure.  The  spoiler  had 
been  there,  and  the  domain  was  gone.  The  corrupt  ministers  of 
Justice — so  dreadfully  miscalled — had  found  means  to  sequester 
the  lands  of  the  Kingdom.  A  thousand  pretexts  had  served  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  utter  disinhersion  of  the  rightful  owner.  The 
sword  was  the  only  inheritance  that  came  to  the  son — the  unlimited 
Confidence  of  the  people,  his  proudest,  and  alas!  his  only  birth  right. 


But  these  scenes,  though  they  attest  the  courage  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  people,  sicken  us  with  their  length.  Monarch  succeeds  mon- 
arch, and  the  same  course  is  pursued.  No  suffering  could  fill  the 
measure  of  their  misery;  and  when  we  look  upon  the  almost  super- 
human efforts  made  by  the  people  in  their  early  history,  and  the 
success  which  crowned  their  efforts  :  and  compare  with  it  the  stag- 
nation which  has  come  over  their  modern  improvements — we  are 
almost  tempted  to  intrude  upon  the  regions  of  the  poets  visionary 
realm,  and  think  that  the  prescience  of  the  deep  suffering  which  was 
to  afflict  their  country,  induced  these  early  servants  to  lay  up 
in  the  glory  for  which  they  toiled,  a  salve  whose  efficacy  no  suf- 
fering could  withstand. 

The  desire  for  dominion  which  first  induced  the  invasion  of 
Henry  2nd,  under  the  pretended  sanction  of  Pope  Adrian  was 
but  a  remote  cause  of  the  ills  which  followed.  That  invasion  did  not 
deserve  the  name  of  a  conquest.  Its  effect  was  only  to  induce 
many  English  settlers  to  change  their  domicile;  and  to  furnish  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  an  answer  to  the  charge  of  the  absolute  Church 
Government,  which  has  been  so  unceasingly  urged  against  them.* 
The  distinction  between  the  exercise  of  temporal,  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  was  then  strongly  asserted ;  and  the  same  unansweral  dis- 
tinction has  been  re-asserted  in  more  modern  times  when  allusion 
has  been  made  to  that  attempt  at  legalized  usurpation.  The  inva- 
sion itself  to  secure  the  success  of  which  so  many  various  causes 
were  brought  to  operate  was  in  reality  a  glittering  but  false  imitation 
of  the  jewel  that  Henry  intended  to  place  in  the  coronet  of  England. 
If  in  the  rapid  glance  at  the  historical  incidents  of  Ireland  we 
pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider  the  nature  of  the  means  which 
the  English  rulers,  in  that  and  in  the  succeeding  times  used  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting,  what  is  by  all  conceded  to  be  the  end  they 
desired  ;  we  cannot  too  deeply  deplore  that  blind  fatuity  which 
leeras  to  have  presided  at  their  councils,  and  which  stamped  its 
absurd  suggestions  upon  each  course  it  advised.  There  was  then 
no  difference  in  religious  belief  to  superadd  its  evil  consequences  to 
those  which  already  existed.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  vain 
and  idle  for  us  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  result  of  a  system  of 
policy,  the  reverse  in  every  particular  of  that  which  was  pursued. 
Had  Ireland  been  at  once  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  protec- 
tion of  England — had  her  people  been  suffered  to  believe  that  they 
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were  an  equal  part  of  a  great  and  supervising  Government — had  the 
rights  of  property  been  respected — and  the  old  customs  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  they  were  innocent,  been  suffered  to  remain  unmo- 
lested, and  in  those  cases  where  they  were  obviously  but  the  relics  of 
a  more  barbarous  age  have  been  gradually  abolished  by  the  influence 
of  equal  government,  and  the  still  more  powerful  influence  of  social 
intercourse,  then,  perhaps,  a  dark  page  might  have  been  spared  in 
the  record  of  her  suffering.  Widely  different  however  was  the 
course  pursued;  ingenuity  seemed  taxed  to  invent  new  expedients, 
whose  operation  would  tend  to  excite  the  most  deadly  animosity  to 
the  English  government;  without  a  colour  of  right,  without  even  a 
decent  pretext  or  sufficient  cause — with  the  most  absurd  and  child- 
ish bugbear,  ever  got  up  in  the  shape  of  expected  insurrection — 
the  chiefs  were  stripped  of  their  honors  and  possessions  ;  and  these 
bestowed  upon  the  favorites  of  the  Court,  with  the  lavish  prodigali- 
ty of  a  barbarous  conqueror.  It  need  not  be  added  that  all  this  wae 
done  with  the  most  notable  disregard  to  the  sanctity  of  a  monarch'e 
sacred  pledge, 

This,  however,  was  not  sufficient.  To  dispossess  them  of  their 
lands  was  not  to  deprive  them  of  their  power.  The  families  of  the 
Pale  had  become  in  a  measure  identified  with  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try. The  necessity  of  intercourse  had  produced  the  natural  sym- 
pathy of  our  nature.  This  was  to  be  stopped.  No  source  of  even 
hope  was  to  be  left.  A  stone  was  to  be  rolled  upon  the  fountain  of 
their  prosperity — its  spring  was  to  be  staunched  in  the  bosom  from 
whence  it  issued.  Thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  utter  misery 
— beggared  in  their  own  land — a  pain  put  upon  the  exercise  of  cha- 
rity— the  last  ray  of  hope  fading  before  them — we  see  them  pre- 
senting a  general  petition  to  one  of  the  Monarch's  of  England,  (Ed- 
ward III.)  praying  for  a  general  naturalization  act.  And  the  sober 
page  of  history  has  recorded  as  the  answer  to  this  petition  that 
"  The  Irish  might  not  be  naturalized  without  damage  or  prejudice 
to  themselves  or  to  the  crown." 

Our  feelings  would  induce  us  to  draw  the  veil  over  those  enact- 
ments which  are  next  to  be  referred  to.  The  tale  which  has  been 
already  told,  has  reached  that  chord  which  to  us  is  the  most  deli- 
cate and  touching.  The  pen  which  traces  this  period  of  the  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  need  borrow  no  illusion  from  the  store  of  poetic  fan- 
cy. No  ideal  colouring  is  here  necessary  to  darken  to  the  deepest 
hue,  the  scenes  which  next  present  themselves.  Truth  needs  no 
aid — her  own  unvarnished  tale  is  by  far  too  sad. 
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The  people  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  complete  servi- 
tude. The  new  patentees  of  the  English  Government  invested 
with  plenary  powers  had  sunk  them  to  the  lowest  state  of  vassalage. 
They  were  made  to  labour  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  splendid  a- 
mount  of  wealth  which  the  English  Lords  intended  to  acquire. 
They  were  held  enemies  to  the  Crown  of  England  :  disabled  from 
bringing  any  action — and  were  so  far  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  that  it  was  adjudged  no  felony  to  kill  an  Irishman  in  time  of 
peace. 

Thus  was  justice  hoodwinked.  But  the  Courts  of  Justice 
though  closed  were  still  not  sufficient  to  effectuate  the  intended  ob- 
ject. Legislation  was  called  in  to  aid  the  tardy  course  of  judicial 
extermination.  Unlimited  power  was  given  to  every  private  liege- 
man of  the  King,  to  punish  any  offender  without  reference  to  trial 
by  judge  or  jury.  And,  least  the  thirst  for  the  shedding  of  blood 
might  be  satiated  with  the  quantity  made  thus  to  flow,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  stimulate  by  reward,  those  who  might  be 
found  backward  in  their  vocation. 

This  part  of  the  picture,  is,  however,  not  yet  complete.  The  Sta- 
tute of  Limerick,  made  by  all  allegiance  by  marriage — nurture  of 
infants,  and  gossipped  with  the  Irish  high  treason.  And,  the  use  of 
Irish  names,  the  Irish  language  or  Irish  apparel,  was  punishable  by 
forfeiture  of  property,  or  personal  imprisonment,  until  the  offender 
gave  security  to  conform  to  the  English  manner  of  living. 

Lastly,  was  the  system  of  Coygne  and  Livery — a  system  origi- 
nally Irish.  The  term  signifying  the  support  which  each  family 
gave  to  those  who  were  soldiers.  This  old  custom  became  a  fruitful 
source  of  evil  to  those  with  whom  it  rested,  when  practised  by  their 
enemies.  The  dreadful  catalogue  of  evils  which  it  visited  upon 
this  unhappy  people,  may  be  seen  in  every  work  relating  to  the 
History  of  Ireland.  And,  while  an  early  writer  calls  it  "  the  most 
heavy  oppression  that  ever  was  used  in  any  christian  or  heathen 
kingdom,"  a  more  modern  historian  tells  us  "  their  property,  their 
lives,  the  chastity  of  their  families,  were  all  exposed  to  barbarians, 
who  sought  to  glut  their  brutal  passions  ;  and,  by  their  horrible  ex- 
cesses, purchased  the  curse  of  God  and  man." 

Such  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  period  we 
have  referred  to.  The  course  of  each  revolving  year  we  find  men- 
tioned in  the  calendar  of  time,  with  the  same  bloody  marks.  It  was 
in  vain  that  protest  after  protest  was  made.     In  vain  were  petitions 
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filled  with  the  recital  of  their  wrongs  addressed  to  those  whose  sen- 
ses were  blunted  by  a  disgraceful  and  unhappy  cupidity.  In  vain 
were  remonstrances  made  to  those  who  oppressed  them,  eloquent 
with  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  throne,  whose  power  was  ex- 
ercised in  grinding  them  to  the  dust.  In  vain  were  actions  in  the 
"tented  field"  made  to  speak  stronger  than  words  ;  and  sufferings 
endured  more  than  sufficient  to  work  a  conviction  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  vows.     All,  all,  were  unheeded. 

Unaccountable  as  may  at  first  view  appear  to  be  the  course  which 
was  then  pursued,  a  closer  insight  into  the  characters  of  those  who 
were  then  in  power,  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  matter.  The  grand 
maxim  that  with  the  ruler,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber should  be  the  end  of  his  labour;  had  not  then  been  recog- 
nized. Our  admiration  is  not  taxed  with  the  tribute  it  shall  offer  to 
those  acts  which  bear  on  their  fronts  the  mark  of  uncorrupted  pa- 
triotism :  looking  to  a  reward  far  nobler  than  that  which  is  wrung 
from  the  hard  earned  stock  of  the  peasant.  Virtue  decks  no  one  who 
these  days  was  called  a  statesman.  Nor  did  the  reputed  great  sink 
into  the  grave  with  that  proudest  monument  which  honors  man — 
the  benison  of  the  poor.  Themselves — the  advancement  of  their 
own  pecuniary  concerns  were  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
striving.  In  their  search  for  wealth,  they  tore  the  very  bowels  of 
the  country  they  came  to  protect.  And  made  those  dig  for  gold, 
over  whom  they  were  to  exercise  the  watchful  guardianship  of  a 
father. 

There  are  times — and  few  live  who  have  not  experienced  them 
— when  in  despair  of  the  possibility  of  alleviating  the  great  evil  un- 
der which  we  labour,  the  mind  sinks  back  upon  itself;  and  a  moral 
faintness  creeps  over  our  powers.  Hope  turns  away,  sickened 
writh  tke  uselessness  of  a  new  discomfiture,  and  we  yield  with  scarce 
a  feeling  of  consciousness,  to  the  weight  of  evil  which  threatens  us 
with  utter  extermination.  Life  itself  ceases  to  be  an  active  prin- 
ciple. Nature  to  us  loses  the  charms  she  once  possessed.  The 
senses  seem  to  cease  the  performance  of  their  ordinary  functions — 
the  deepest  grief  no  longer  affects  us,  for  we  have  passed  beyond 
the  reach  of  suffering.  Who  has  not  at  some  period  of  life,  when 
wearied  with  misfortune  or  afflicted  with  the  thousand  circumstan- 
ces which  chequer  life,  felt  this  palsied  emotion  steal  over  his  soul. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  political  results  of  that  system  of  go- 
vernment, which  for  years  was  pursued  towards  the  people  of  Ire- 
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land.  At  one  time  we  will  find  a  fierce  soldiery  lording  it  over 
them,  because  they  were  charged  with  disaffection  to  the  ruling 
monarch.  A  few  years  afterwards,  we  will  find  them  charged  with 
a  criminal  adherence  to  the  monarch  whom  they  were  before 
charged  with  disliking.  And,  worse  than  all,  when  years  of  suffer- 
ing had  been  undergone  by  the  people  in  a  fearful  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  the  life  of  the  father — and,  when  the  same  alacrity 
and  boldness  were  exhibited  for  the  restoration  of  the  son,  to  that 
throne,  from  which  he  had  been  exiled,  and  which  had  been  stained 
with  the  blood  of  his  father — the  page  of  history  tells  the  damning 
tale  of  the  son  confirming  in  their  possessions  those  who  had  reward- 
ed themselves  with  lands  for  their  persecution  of  his  father — and 
excluding  from  all  recovery  the  very  people,  whose  defence  of  his 
father,  had  reduced  them  to  beggary. 

A  new  era  at  length  arose  in  the  affairs  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. An  adventurer  was  seated  on  the  throne.  The  last  of  the 
Stuart's  had  been  forced  to  fly,  with  his  sorrows  increased,  like  him 
who  has  been  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  dramatic  poetry — be- 
cause they  were  cruelly  inflicted  by  his  child.  Free  principles 
were  openly  avowed,  and  Ireland,  poor  Ireland,  at  length  began 
to  hope  that  her  night  of  grief  had  at  length  drawn  to  a  close — 
that  the  advent  of  a  new  and  bright  day  would  bring  the  healing 
sunshine  to  her  scattered  people,  and  once  more  collected,  they 
might  arise  from  their  oppression  as  from  some  horrible  dream,  a- 
while  disturbed  in  mind,  but  ultimately  better  and  more  united. 

But,  sad,  sad  was  the  reverse  of  all  that  was  expected.  New- 
expedients  were  resorted  to,  to  depress  them  still  lower.  Their  re- 
ligion was  made  the  most  fruitful  source  of  evil  to  them.  Cruel, 
relentless  was  now  the  war  waged  against  them.  Although,  that 
religion  was  revered  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  people — although  it 
was  well  known  they  clung  to  it  as  one  which  had  descended  to 
them  from  the  first  days,  when  the  light  of  Christianity  broke  upon 
the  world  ;  still  was  this  natural  attachment  to  their  persuasion  re- 
garded as  the  highest  offence,  and  its  open  practice  almost  equal 
with  high  treason.  Their  Ministers  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts — 
exposed  to  the  most  cruel  persecution  :  shut  out  from  all  mode  of 
communicating  with  their  flocks — debarred  from  even  the  privilege 
of  instructing  the  young;  and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity, 
for  any  exhibition,  which  could  induce  the  belief  of  a  continuance 
in  the  opinion  of  the  correctness  of  the  doctrines  they  taught. 
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Thank  Heaven  !  We  know  of  these  oppressions  only  from  the 
page  of  history.  The  demon  of  religious  intolerance  has  long 
prowled  over  the  fairest  regions  of  Europe  ;  and,  the  history  of 
more  than  one  nation  is  filled  with  the  recital  of  the  exercise  of  its 
ruthless  power.  To  one  whose  heart  is  at  all  filled  with  those  feel- 
ings of  common  christian  charity,  which  induce  each  one  to  prac- 
tice the  devotions,  which  to  his  conscience  seem  proper,  and  to  ac- 
cord to  others  the  privilege  he  claims  for  himself,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  turn  over  page  after  page,  and  find  each  loaded  with 
the  mention  of  atrocities,  under  the  pretence  of  an  advancement  of 
religion.  How  often,  too,  do  we  find  those  who  pretend  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  of  pastors  upon  earth,  stirring  up  those  passions 
which  are  found  to  slumber  in  the  bosom  of  men  ;  and  exciting  them 
to  those  acts,  which  stain  them  alike  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

"  Ye  clergy,  while  your  orbit  is  your  place, 
Lights  of  the  world,  and  stars  of  human  race — 
But  if  eccentric,  yet  forsake  your  sphere, 
Prodigies  ominous, and  viewed  with  fear: 
The  comet's  baneful  influence  is  a  dream, 
Your's,  real,  and  pernicious  in  the  extreme." 

Where  is  the  charity  which  constitutes  the  base  of  all  true  reli- 
gion ?  Where  is  the  meekness  which  their  Master  practised,  and 
which  His  Disciples  were  to  follow  ]  We  may  indeed  ask  where  1 
Awful,  at  times,  has  been  the  perversion  of  the  sacred  trust  which 
has  been  so  piously  delegated.  Extinguished  have  been  the  feel- 
ings which  should  be  so  carefully  cherished.  Forgotten  have  been 
the  precepts  so  full  of  the  purest  wisdom.  And  deeply  stained  has 
been  too  often  the  sacrifice  which  has  been  laid  as  an  atonement 
upon  the  altar  of  their  God  : 

"  Is  this  the  path  of  sanctity  ?  Is  this 

To  stand  a  way-mark  in  the  road  to  bliss  ?" 

Universal  almost  has  been  the  existence  of  this  moral  pestilence. 
It  has  desolated  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  civilized  world; 
and  has  stripped  the  annals  of  savage  warfare  of  much  of  that  cruel- 
ty which  is  its  peculiar  attribute.  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  condi- 
tion, have  opposed  the  least  barrier  to  the  march  it  makes.  It  poi- 
sons the  land  in  which  it  takes  up  its  abode  ;  it  destroys  the  hand 
which  gives  it  life.  The  holiest  relations  are  unable  to  resist  its  fear- 
ful progress,  and  in  its  presence,  every  gentle  emotion  becomes 
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frighted  from  its  repose.  Passions  the  most  angry  alone  possess  the 
soul.  Zeal  the  most  unholy  alone  rules  our  conduct— and  man 
with  all  his  capacities  for  individual  and  social  enjoyment,  appears 
to  the  beholder  a  horrible  example  of  the  influence  of  evil  propen- 
sities. Driven  by  the  storm  within  from  every  haven  in  which  peace 
and  quiet  might  be  found— tossed  by  all  the  angry  feelings  which 
centering  in  self,  exclude  all  idea  of  social  intercourse  :  the  wave 
that  lifts  him  high  upon  its  summit  reaches  not  the  extent  of  his 
madness.  No  single  star  lights  him  on  his  way.  No  chart  directs 
him  in  his  course.  All  around  is  dark  and  perilous.  His  crazy 
vessel  scarce  supports  him  in  his  stormy  passage ;  she  sinks,  and 
the  lashing  wave  exults  as  it  rises  over  him  in  the  victory  it  has 
gained.  Or,  if  some  spar  will  give  him  succour  :  if  the  next  sun 
shall  rise  upon  that  sea  unmuffled  :  and  some  kind  tide  shall  bear 
him  once  again  to  the  haunts  of  civilized  men,  he  wanders  among 
his  kind  like  one  desolate  and  forlorn  ;  his  soul  has  been  consumed 
with  the  fury  of  his  passion. 

The  modern  history  of  the  land  whose  name  is  connected  with 
the  celebration  of  this  day,  is  the  living  witness  to  the  truth,  the 
dreadful  accuracy  of  this  picture.  Imagination  itself,  though  taxed 
to  its  utmost,  can  produce  no  picture  which,  in  cruelty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  suffering  on  the  other,  would  compare  with  that,  a 
part  of  which  has  been  so  feebly  sketched.  Driven  from  the  pub- 
lic places  of  worship,  the  poor  people  of  Ireland  were  competed 
to  retire  into  the  secret  places  of  their  land,  there  to  bend  the 
knee  in  reverence  to  the  God  whom  they  adored.  Believing  in  the 
truth  of  the  worship  they  practised,  they  were  yet  afraid  to  pray  in 
the  sight  of  man.  And,  when  a  few  families  were  gathered  to- 
gether, to  mingle  their  tears  and  commune  in  prayer,  often  did  the 
signal  which  denoted  the  approach  of  some  minister  of  oppression 
interrupt  their  pious  vocation,  and  compel  them  to  seek  safety  in 
some  place  of  refuge.  How  often  has  it  happened  that  the  vener- 
able father,  ere  he  could  call  his  family  together  in  the  beautiful  ex- 
ercise of  evening  devotion,  has  left  the  prayer  unfinished  and  the 
chaunt  unsung,  least  the  acknowledgement  of  sinfulness  to  his  God 
might  be  produced  as  the  evidence  of  his  hostility  to  the  king. 

But  the  most  insulting  and  galling  disfranchisement  was  now  ad- 
ded to  the  disabilities  under  which  the  people  had  been  labouring, 
Without  the  assignment  of  any  cause — without  the  least  accusa- 
fion— without  even  the  openness  which  had  hitherto  marked  the 
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acts  of  their  oppressors — a  law  was  passed  that  "No  papist  shall 
hereafter  be  entitled  or  admitted  to  vote  at  any  election — any  law, 
custom  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  By  this  sweep 
ing  clause,  it  has  been  truly  said,  did  the  Commons  sign  the  death 
warrant  of  four-fifths  of  their  constituents,  whose  voices  had  given 
them  legislature  existence. 

It  is  in  the  committing  of  acts  like  these  that  the  fury  of  man's 
nature  is  depicted  in  the  strongest  colours.  It  is  in  these  that  the 
gentle  charities  of  life  become  engulphed  in  the  vast  whirlpool  of  im- 
passioned bigotry — and  prejudice,  reeking  with  the  unappeasing  sa- 
crifice, stalks  with  an  increasing  appetite,  towards  the  next  object  of 
its  demoniac  vengeance.  Was  it  for  this  that  the  holy  truths  of  Re- 
ligion fell  upon  the  austere  nature  of  our  race  like  the  gentle  dew 
of  Heaven,  softening  with  its  velvet  cover  the  dry  and  arid  soil  1 
Was  it  for  this  that  the  Pagan  levelled  the  shrine  upon  which  his 
false  God  stood,  once  the  object  of  his  untutored  reverence  1  That 
the  sword  of  savage  warfare  once  bathed  in  blood — became  con- 
verted into  the  implement  of  useful  husbandry  1  Was  it  for  this 
that  letters  arose  like  the  Sun  in  the  East,  shedding  a  rich  and  holy 
light  upon  the  face  of  God's  proudest  monument,  and  teaching 
man  in  the  expansion  of  mind,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  mysteries 
over  which  an  Egyptian  darkness  had  long  brooded,  to  approach 
still  nearer  to  a  resemblance  of  the  Almighty  Being,  after  whose 
fashion  ho  was  formed  ]  Strange,  miserable  infatuation  !  Where 
is  the  authority  for  the  blow  which  sprinkles  the  altar  with  the 
blood  of  him  who  is  kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  his  God  1  The 
Church,  that  at  evening  echoed  the  voices  of  those  who  joined  in 
the  chorus  of  praise  to  their  Redeemer— the  altar  on  which  were  ad- 
ministered the  rites,  which  all  hoped  would  be  accepted  as  a  fit  and 
proper  offering— are  perhaps,  in  the  dead  of  night,  wrapt  in  the 
flame  kindled  by  some  furious  bigot.  The  place  once  connected 
with  so  many  fond  associations,  now  lights  to  a  hiding  place,  those 
whose  pathway  may  be  traced  by  their  tears,  while  it  reveals  the 
fiendish  forms  of  those,  who,  amid  the  glare,  extend  their  hands  in 
prayer  to  Him,  who  has  said  "Thou  shouldst  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself." 

Yet,  this  lesson,  although  it  excites  in  us  at  this  moment  feelings 
of  unmeasured  indignation,  is  not  without  its  moral.  The  age  we 
live  in  is  too  enlightened  to  admit  of  the  recurrence  of  those  scenes 
of  physical  persecution.     The  land  with  whose  fortunes  we  are 
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indissolubly  connected,  is  too  free  to  have  its  atmosphere  tainted 
with  the  malaria  of  moral  oppression.  But  if  ever  the  attempt  is 
made — if  any  shall  be  found  to  re-kindle  the  flame — the  stern  voice 
of  experience  shall  still  him  with  its  reproval,  while  the  mild  influ- 
ence of  religious  toleration,  will  punish  him  as  the  glorious  light  of  day 
affects  those  whose  misdeeds  makes  them  love  the  darkness  of  night. 
Our  Constitution  guarantees  to  all  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. It  stands  the  palladium  of  our  freedom  ;  and,  if  like  the  city 
of  old,  the  pillar  be  stolen  from  our  sanctuary,  it  needs  no  Cassan- 
dra to  forewarn  us  of  its  fall.  The  God  of  Heaven  will  then  have 
willed  that  our  country  shall  be  no  more,  and  the  devotee  to  liberty 
who,  late  in  life,  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  oppression  in  the 
old  world,  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  new,  may  sit  upon 
the  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  fairest  temple  of  freedom,  and  with 
a  heart  sickened  at  the  sight,  breathe  a  deep  and  responsive  sigh  to 
the  truth  of  the  tyrant,  that  man  is  incapable  of  self-government. 

In  this, the  land  of  religious  toleration,  who  does  not  feelan  honest 
pride,  when  hecalls  himself  a  citizen  of  this  great,  because  liberal — 
this  magnificent,  because  tolerant  republic.  Here  will  all  the  va- 
rious sects  of  believers  be  found,  each  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
peculiar  helief.  No  savage  soldiery  here  disturbs  the  service  of 
religion.  No  furious  bigot  here  infects  his  audience,  with  the  pas- 
sion burning  so  intensely  in  his  own  bosom.  The  Sun  rises  upon 
a  people  united  by  the  strong  bonds  of  social  affection  and  political 
interest.  The  curtain  of  night  hangs  over  a  wide  expanse  of  coun- 
try, governed  by  equal  laws,  and  no  where  disturbed  with  the  la- 
ment of  the  oppressed.  Majestically  does  the  dome  of  our  grand 
temple  rise  towards  the  vault  of  Heaven.  The  world  admires  the 
vastness  of  the  conception.  God  forbid  !  that  in  our  or  in  any  suc- 
ceeding time,  there  should  be  found  one  who,  influenced  by  mad  fa- 
naticism, will  throw  into  it  the  firebrand  of  destruction.  It  may  be 
that  we  rest  in  a  fancied,  but  false  security.  Our  unexampled  hap- 
piness, may,  like  the  still  air  of  evening,  be  the  deceiving  precur- 
sor of  dire  destruction.  The  train  may  be  laid — the  match  may  be 
already  applied:  and,  what  is  now  so  beautiful,  may  soon  become 
a  pile  of  smoking  ruins.  But  the  flame  which  consumes  it,  wili 
have  been  caught  from  the  fire  which  burns  upon  the  altar  of  our 
God.  Nor  will  earth  furnish  a  hiding  place  for  this  worse  than 
moral  incendiary,  when  his  soul  will  be  steeled  against  the  horrid 
workings  of  his  conscience,  01  his  ears  closed  against  the  deep  and 
bitter  curses  of  milliens  ofhi.s  fellow-njeEh  3 
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Let  us  return  to  Ireland.  There  is  a  limit  to  suffering  the  most 
intense.  Forbearance  will  at  length  cease  to  be  a  virtue.  The  poor 
insect,  at  times  insecure  even  in  its  own  insignificance,  will,  when 
writhing  in  agony,  turn  tho'  ineffectually, upon  the  mailed  heel  which 
grinds  it  to  the  dust.  A  feeling  of  fierce  despair  will  occupy  the 
mind  :  and,  the  timid  and  the  brave  will  find  themselves  side  by  side 
upon  the  summit  where  the  last  grand  effort  is  to  be  made.  They 
have  arrived  at  the  same  end,  though  their  pathways  have  been 
widely  different.  The  cause  of  human  sufferinghad  now  found  advo- 
cates whose  lives  were  devoted  to  its  support.  Slowly  but  porten- 
tously did  thestorm  gather.  The  murmuring  thunderswellinghigh 
upon  the  air  from  the  breasts  of  millions  of  the  aggrieved, rolled  aw- 
fully along  the  wide  expanse  of  the  political  horizon.  While  at 
quick  intervals,  like  the  forked  lightening  that  shoots  through  the 
darkened  clouds,  did  the  genius  of  Grattan,  of  Curran,  and  of 
Flood,  startle  the  corrupt  advisers  of  the  British  Government.  Yet 
their  alarm  was  but  for  a  moment.  Unheeded  was  that  thunder, 
and  those  bright  flashes  fell  upon  the  senses  of  those  who  confident 
intlieirown  security,  cared  not  for  the  consequences  which  might 
ensue.  Why  should  I  speak  of  the  Revolution  of  '98]  Why  should 
I  open  anew  those  wounds — I  had  almost  said  which  time  had  cica- 
trized. But  no  !  Those  wounds  have  no  cure.  That  rebellion 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Might  trampled  over  right:  The  battle 
was  to  the  strong.  What  availed  a  consciousness  of  justice  against 
the  armed  array  of  England's  proudest  day  \  What  availed  the 
strong  heart  and  the  steady  hand,  when  the  one  had  no  covering 
from  the  dart  of  the  enemy,  and  the  other  grasped  for  offensive  ope- 
rations the  rude  implements  of  husbandry  1  Now  increased  the 
evils  which  had  oppressed  them  for  years.  The  gray  head  of  the 
aged  felt  this  last,  but  most  severe  blow  :  while  the  impetuous  va- 
lour of  youth  readily  met  the  death  it  so  eagerly  desired. 

The  mothers  who  armed  their  sons  for  battle,  now  sleep  in  peace 
with  the  bi'ave  hearts  to  whom  they  gave  being,  and  who  died  in  se- 
curing quiet  for  them.  And  many  a  maiden  has  watered  with  her 
tears  the  sod  which  marks  the  tomb  of  him  who  filled  each  niche  in 
her  fond  heart. 

There  is  in  the  history  of  this  period,  one  page  whose  worn  front 
attest  the  attention  with  which  each  reader  has  pondered  o'er  its 
contents.  There  is  in  it  somuch  of  chivalry — so  much  of  softness — 
so  much  that  marks  the  hero,  whether  in  the  battle  field  or  the  bow- 
er— so  much  that  demands  ourhicfh  admiration,  and  that  affords  the 
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richest  food  for  the  imagination,   that  it  may  be  well  to  pause  upon 
it  for  a  moment. 

He  whose  form  stands  prominent  in  the  foreground,  was  one  of 
whom  the  noblest  republic  of  antiquity  might  have  been  proud.  At 
the  first  call  to  arms  fearlessly  he  rushed  to  the  post  of  danger, 
leaving  every  thing  which  could  bind  man  to  quiet.  The  weight 
of  oppression  had  not  reached  him  in  person  ;  and,  one  whose 
gentle  nature  stamped  her  as  amongst  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  had 
confessed  the  deep  interest  she  took  in  his  welfare.  But  his  coun- 
try— the  land  of  his  birth — -was  made  the  field  on  which  was  to  be 
fought  the  great  fight  for  her  political  salvation.  The  most  tender 
considerations  yielded  to  his  conviction  of  paramount  duty,  and  the 
tones  which  hath  hitherto  lent  a  softness  to  the  sweet  stillness  of  a 
Summer's  eve,  now  rivalled  the  shrill  clarion  in  the  summons  to  ar- 
ray. Brilliant  was  his  course.  But  fortune  smiled  not  on  one  whom 
she  should  have  honored.  Defeat  fell  upon  him,  and  the  band  of 
devoted  patriots  who  were  around,  were  compelled  to  fly  for  safety. 
He,  who  "among  the  rest  stood  proudly  eminent,"  was  selected  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  receive  a  punishment 
whose  chief  severity  consisted  in  the  disgraceful  mockery  of  that 
justice,  by  which  it  derived  its  pretended  but  false  sanction.  Well 
did  he  know  and  feel  that  all 

"  This  boast  of  law — and  law  is  but  a  form, 
A  net  of  Vulcan's  filing,  a  mere  engine, 
To  take  that  life  by  a  pretext  of  justice 
Which  they  pursued  in  malice." 

Death  to  him  could  bring  no  terror.  The  flame  of  patriotism 
which  once  burned  brightly  in  his  bosom  lost  none  of  its  brilliancy 
at  the  approach  of  the  time  which  marked  its  duration.  He  fell  a 
devotee  to  the  cause  of  freedom — he  died  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
bis  country.  And,  even  in  the  awful  hour  in  which  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  to  take  a  last,  and  lingering 
look  upon  the  blood-stained  fortune  of  his  native  land,  he  might  have 
felt  a  glorious  pride  in  the  thought  that 

"  Posterity  pays  every  man  his  honour. 
Nor  shall  there  want,  though  I  condemned  am, 
That  will  not  only  Cassius  well  approve, 
And  of  great  Brutus's  honor  mindful  be, 
But  that  will  also  mention  make  of  me." 

And,   she  who  had  confided  to   him  the  pure  and  uncorrupted 
feelings  of  her  heart — she  who  had  hung  upon  him,  and  drew  from 
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him  a  portion  of  his  high  souled  purpose — she  who  had  clung  to 
him  through  all  fortunes — she  still  was  left !  The  oak  that  lifted  its 
branches  high  towards  Heaven,  had  attracted  the  lightning  which 
surcharged  the  atmosphere — and  the  death  bolt  had  sped  its  way 
into  the  heart.  While  the  delicate  vine  that  had  entwined  itself  in- 
to all  its  rough  sinuosities,  was  cruelly  spared.  Yet  still  it  clung  to 
the  withered  and  deadened  trunk,  striving  as  it  were  to  nurse  again 
into  life  the  spirit  which  had  fled  forever  But  'tis  all  in  vain.  The 
anguish  of  the  heart  has  done  for  her,  what  the  axe  of  the  tyrant  did 
for  him.  No  air  can  brace  again  that  heart — its  chords  are  already 
unstrung — and  the  master  hand  which  alone  could  give  them  melody, 
has  lost  in  death  its  power.  No  scene  can  now  banish  from  the  mind, 
the  thought  of  the  past — the  eye  is  glassy — all  objects  pass  before  it — 
unheeded  as  the  faint  shadows  of  a  dream.  The  smile,  once 
beaming  with  the  expectation  of  a  life  of  gilded  bliss, is  now  drowned 
in  the  tear  that  courses  down  the  cheek — 

Can  it  be  !— 
Oli!  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings,  shall  weep  for  thee. 
And  freedom's  heart  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard, 
Her  many  gifts  for  one  ;  for,  she  had  poured. 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head, 
Beheld  her  Iris. 

Of  sackcloth,  was  thy  wedding  garment  made. 
Thy  bridal  feast  is  ashes ;  in  the  dust, 
The  fair  hair  d  daughter  of  the  Isle  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions. 

We  may  now  pass  over  the  intermediate  events  between  the  pe 
riod  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  and  the  era  of  the  formation 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  political  bodies  which  perhaps  has 
ever  existed.  The  year  1823,  should  be  marked  with  a  bright  stone 
in  the  calendar  of  Ireland's  History.  It  was  then  that  the  bond  was 
formed,  by  which  from  time  to  time  has  kept  together  those  ener- 
gies which  previously  had  been  frittered  away  in  individual  opposi- 
tion, or  sacrificed  with  greater  disgrace  to  the  spirit  of  domestic  fac- 
tion. The  petty  bickerings  and  heart-burnings  of  former  times 
were  buried  in  oblivion,  and  all  asperity  of  feeling — in  one  word, 
every  thing  which  could  tend  to  the  frustration  of  the  grand  plan, 
was  laid  upon  that  altar,  which  the  priest  and  the  lay-man,  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  had  raised  as  the  last  and  per. 
haps  the  grandest  evidence  of  devotion  to  their  country.  Great 
was  the  effort,  and  thanked  be  Heaven  !  it  failed  not  of  its  intended 
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purpose.  The  mighty  engine  was  then  worked,  which  for  years 
had  remained  useless.  A  mass  was  collected,  which  before  was 
like  loosened  sand,  that  the  tempest  of  opposition  would  scatter 
with  its  breath.  But  then,  was  it  for  the  first  time  united.  A  moral 
convulsion  shook  the  kingdom.  That  mass,  made  up  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  wrongs  of  this  gallant  people  moved  from  its  place. 
Fearfully  it  vibrated,  and  trembled  on  the  point  upon  which  it 
rested.  The  spirits  of  the  land  looked  on  with  breathless  anxiety, 
uncertain  whether  it  would  accomplish  its  great  end,  or  fall  again 
into  thousands  of  pieces.  But  the  time  had  come.  Down  thun- 
dered the  mighty  moral  avalanche,  and  ere  "  the  parasite  crew" 
of  a  weak  monarch,  knew  of  their  danger,  the  proud  seal  of  the 
aristocracy  of  England  was  shaken  to  its  centre. 

I  speak  of  the  Catholic  Association.  Of  this  celebrated  body  it  is 
not  necessary  that  there  should  be  added  a  word  of  comment.  The 
great  effects  which  owe  their  existence  to  it,  and  its  entire  history, 
are  too  important  and  too  recent  not  to  be  perfectly  familiar  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  what  concerns  their  race.  But  when  we 
recollect  that  this  Association,  at  one  time  spreading  its  arms  around 
the  whole  of  Ireland — shielding  the  poor — curbing  the  powerful — 
repressing  faction,  and  as  far  as  possible  amending  the  habits  which 
years  of  the  wildest  misgovernment  had  generated — that  its  meet- 
ings were  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  because  a  sufficient  number 
could  not  be  collected — that  the  brave  were  dispirited — the  timid 
afraid — and  that  under  all  these  disadvantages  a  few  gallant  spirits 
were  found  who  did  not  even  then  despair  of  their  country,  but 
toiled  and  toiled  until  they  gave  this  Association  a  "  habitation  and 
a  name."  When  all  this  is  remembered,  what  a  debt  of  gratitude 
do  we  owe  to  them,  and  to  him  who  was  the  foremost  of  them  ;  and 
who  has  lived  to  deserve  from  his  countrymen  the  proudest  dis- 
tinction which  man  can  acquire — the  name  of  the  "liberator  of  his 
country."  * 

"  He  is  the  soul  of  goodness  : 
And  all  our  praises  of  him  are  like  streams, 
Drawn  from  a  spring,  that  still  rise  full,  and  leave 
The  part  remaining  greatest." 


*  "  Ireland  and  O'Conncll."  This  is  the  title  of  an  able  and  interesting  examination  of  the 
ftate  of  Ireland.  In  it  will  also  be  found  an  interesting  memoir  of  the  Great  Champion  of  Jr*- 
!  and.    The  assistance  it  has  afforded  me  in  this  address,  will  be  again  acknowledged. 
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In  all  the  measures  of  this  association  may  be  recognized  the 
deep  and  sagacious  foresight — and  the  reckless  and  gallant  bravery 
of  the  men  who  then  and  who  now  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  Rent  originated  by  Mr.  O'Connell — the  simultaneous 
meetings — which  even  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  Champions  of  Ire- 
land has  characterized  as  a  "daring  measure,"  and  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Sheil — the  census — the  establishment  of  presses — the 
enlightenment  of  the  people — carried  on  by  these  distinguished 
men,  aided  by  gallant  spirits  scarce  inferior  to  themselves — all  con- 
tributed to  the  restoration  of  those  rights  and  Privileges  which  had 
been  for  years  so  unjustly  withheld.  Speaking  of  this  celebrated 
body  a  distinguished  writer  has  said,  "The  singularity  of  its  nature, 
the  extraordinary  dominion  it  had  acquired,  and  the  eloquence  of  its 
leaders  fixed  the  gaze  of  foreign  nations — France,  Italy,  Germany, 
America — from  the  frozen  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  opposite 
region  of  cold  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  discussed  the  penal 
code." 

The  narrow  policy  of  the  British  Cabinet  was  at  length  forced  to 
give  way.  The  public  opinion  of  the  world  could  not  be  slighted. 
Its  voice  reached  the  ears  of  the  Ministry,  and  they  felt  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  might  do  for  themselves  what  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  people  of  England  would  do  for  them.  A  fatal  ex- 
ample of  the  effects  of  a  continuance  in  misgovernment  was  before 
their  eyes  in  the  people  of  these  United  States.  There  they  had  ta- 
ken up  arms  and  defied  the  power  of  the  Government.  But  Ireland 
adopted  another  method.  She,  too,  had  determined  on  a  revolu- 
tion, but  she  had  determined  also  that  it  shonld  be  a  "bloodless  rev- 
olution." The  laws  were  observed — and  the  great  champion  of  her 
freedom  submitted  himself  when  a  charge  was  made  against  him  of 
violating  its  enactments.  Every  expedient  was  tried  to  tempt  to 
acts  of  violence — but  all  their  arts  failed.  Nay,evenso  far  did  they 
carry  their  resolution,  that  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Parliament 
we  have  seen  the  great  Catholic  Association  dissolve  itself  and  as- 
sume anew  shape,  in  which  no  letter  of  the  law  would  be  violated. 
At  length  arose  the  cry  which  told  of  the  Union,  the  pacific  union 
of  all  the  people  of  Ireland.  Fearfully  did  it  fall  upon  those  ears 
which  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  anguish  and  the 
lamentation  of  despair.  The  civilized  world  heard  that  cry,  and 
with  an  awful  force  was  it  returned,  "'  Liberty  with  England — but 
at  all  events  Liberty."     It  could  not  be  withstood.     The  "Reign  of 
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Terror"  ceased.  The  Emancipation  bill  was  passed  by  a  British 
Parliament.  Ireland  once  again  possessed  a  political  existence ; 
and  her  people,  relieved  from  the  most  oppressive  persecution  per- 
haps ever  known,  appeared  once  again  "redeemed,  regenerated  and 
disenthralled." 

It  would  be  far  from  uninteresting  were  we  briefly  to  examine 
into  the  immediate  causes  of  those  present  evils  which  now  afflict 
the  people  of  Ireland.  The  great  and  first  cause  of  distress  with  this 
people  as  with  the  people  of  all  other  countries  who  are  similarly 
situated  is  to  be  found  in  the  mal-administration  of  those  who  di- 
rect the  complicated  Machinery  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  When- 
ever a  System  of  partial  legislation  is  suffered  to  exist — whenever 
a  prejudice  towards  one  portion  of  a  nation  or  an  overweening 
fondness  for  another,  finds  a  welcome  in  the  bosom  of  those  who 
frame  the  laws,  then  is  'it  morally  impossible  that  the  Nation  as  a 
Nation  can  be  well  governed.  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  is  then  the  cry  of  those  who  seek  under  its  shelter  to  de- 
fend the  institutions  which  they  have  enacted.  But  unless  the  truth 
justifies  the  use  of  the  maxim,  however  imposing  for  a  moment 
may  be  the  appearance  of  their  monuments  of  political  foresight  their 
foundation  is  laid  in  sand.  Artificial  barriers  may  protect  them  for 
a  time,  but  the  sea  without  cannot  be  quieted.     The    waves  will 

press  over  the  feeble  defence ;  and  although  ages  may  roll  over 

although  circumstances  may  operate  to  keep  the  injured  in  check 
and  delay  the  threatened  irruption,  yet  so  surely  as  the  decree  of 
fate,  the  time  will  come  when  all  bounds  shall  become  lost  in  the 
desperation  of  a  people  maddened  with  a  consciousness  of  injury 
deep  and  premeditated.  The  blessings  of  Government  in  the  polit- 
ical, like  the  element  in  the  natural  world  will  find  their  level.  The 
intrigues  of  a  cabinet  may  indeed  delay  it,  but  it  is  ordained  as 
one  of  the  principles  of  individual  and  national  existence,  and  no 
mortal  can  prevent  the  existence  of  that  which  the  Creator  of  all  has 
said  shall  exist.  Without  enlarging  upon  this  any  further  than  is 
necessary  to  introduce  our  statement  of  these  present  causes  of  dis- 
tress, we  merely  lecur  to  what  has  been  already  said  to  show  at 
once  the  existence  of  a  system  of  partial  and  unjust  legislation — 
and  to  refer  to  the  events  of  the  present  time  to  prove  that  the  sys- 
tem is  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  that  the  waters  are  finding  their  levek 
To  the  want  of  employment — the  want  of  education — and  the  un- 
just imposition  of  Taxes  in  connection  with  the  principle  of  absentee- 
ism maybe  ascribed  all  the  present  evils  which  agitate  Ireland. 
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'The  iirst  restrictions  (says  an  able  political  writer)  put  upon  the 
Irish  trade  were  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  2d,  and  from  that  time 
down  to  the  era  when  the  United  Volunteers  of  Ireland  stepped 
forward  to  rescue  their  country  from  its  oppressors,  our  policy  was 
directed  incessantly  to  the  destruction  ol  die  foreign  trade  of  that 
country.  Every  attempt  at  manufacturing  industry  with  one  ex- 
ception was  likewise  mercilessly  nipped  in  the  bud."  The  prohi- 
bition against  the  exportation  of  glass  and  wool ;  the  interdiction  of 
her  trade  with  Asia  and  the  East  of  Europe — the  sealing  up  of 
her  ports  (to  use  the  strong  language  of  the  same  author)  against 
the  trade  of  America — the  laws  passed  in  relation  to  the  exportation 
of  cattle — will  all  justify  the  language  in  which  the  commercial  po- 
licy of  England  is  characterized,  "as  savouring  more  of  the  mean 
and  sordid  tyranny  of  the  individual  huckster  over  his  poorer  rival, 
than  of  any  nobler  oppression  that  is  wont  to  characterize  the  acts 
of  victorious  nations;"  well  did  the  English  Monarch  keep  his  pledge 
when  he  said  he  would  do  "every  thing  in  his  power  to  discourage 
the  woollen  manufacturies  of  Ireland." 

The  second  cause  which  has  been  assigned  is  the  want  of  Edu- 
cation.  This  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  consequences  of 
thatstate  of  idleness,  in  which  the  people  have  been  kept  from  the  ex- 
planations just  made.  The  direct  blow  aimed  at  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  the  acts  of  Parliament  prohibiting  under  severe 
penalties  the  teaching  of  the  children  by  the  Catholic  Priesthood 
has  had  its  full  effect.  Had  other  causes  allowed  the  Irish  people 
to  profit  by  the  benefit  of  stolen  knowledge,  the  garden  would 
have  been  robbed  of  its  fruit.  The  penalty  provided  by  law 
would  not  have  deterred  them  from  teaching  and  being  taught. 
The  instances  are  not  rare,  in  which  the  pastor  of  some  village 
Hock  would  collect  them  under  the  open  Heavens  and  afford  a  few 
moments  of  instruction  to  them,  while  some  of  the  children  would 
be  stationed  at  a  distance  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  government;  who  perhaps  upon  his  mere  information 
would  cause  this  offender  to  undergo  the  ignominy  and  the  pain  of 
public  transportation^  But  the  law  at  length  became  a  dead  letter. 
The  powerful  auxiliary  which  was  provided  for  it  in  depriving  the  peo- 
ple of  all  means  of  profitable  labor,  compelled  them  to  abandon  the 
search  of  food  for  the  mind,  in  the  pressing  want  of  food  for  the  body. 
With  a  population  on  an  average  not  more  than  half  employed,  and 
this  at  a  rate  scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  this   portion  the  means  of 
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living — and  still  the  whole  body  compelled  to  look  to  this  as  the 
fund  for  their  support — who  can  be  surprised  that  the  people  should 
remain  plunged  in  the  depths  of  ignoranae — and  that  the  description 
of  an  intelligent  traveller,  two  hundred  years  since,  should  not 
materially  differ  from  the  account  of  one  of  the  present  day. 

The  third  cause  which  has  been  assigned  in  like  manner,  derives 
a  great  portion  of  the  evil  it  produces  from  that  to  which  we  have  at 
first  adverted.  In  a  country,  "where  (say3  an  author  admitted  by 
all  to  be  impartial,)  the  great  mass  of  the  laboring  class  have  no  con- 
stant employment.  Where  the  landholders  cannot  pay  the  rents 
which  are  exacted,  unless  by  limiting  their  diet,  and  comfort  within 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  absolute  necessities  of  nature,  and  that 
notwithstanding  their  privations  a  large  proportion  are  in  arrears." 
"Where,  if  the  whole  yearly  earning  of  the  laborers  of  Ireland 
were  divided  by  the  number  of  laborers,  the  result  would  be  under 
the  sum  of  four  pence  per  diem — where,  if  the  whole  fund  could 
be  expended  in  purchasing  subsistence,  it  would  not  suffice."  And 
if  out  of  this  fund,  rent  and  all  other  arrears  must  be  paid,  in  a 
country  where  such  a  system  exists,  we  need  not  add  a  word  of  com- 
ment upon  it  as  fruitful  in  eviL  And  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  con- 
sider the  principle  of  absenteeism,  which  draws  from  the  land  the 
blood  necessary  as  it  were  for  its  existence — and  consider  it  fenced 
in  with  evils  to  the  people  where  it  exists,  we  will  find  it  appropri- 
ately placed  among  the  first  on  the  list  of  grievances.  If  the  land- 
holder is  absent,  and  not  pressed  by  the  claims  of  foreign  creditors, 
in  all  probability  his  agent  abuses  the  authority  with  which  he  is 
entrusted  in  pressing  upon  the  unfortunate,  and  making  them  pay 
the  price  of  his  forbearance.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  agent 
be  not  devoid  of  a  generous  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  those 
around  him,  then  is  it  probable  that  his  Lord  from  abroad  pressed 
by  demands  upon  his  purse,  tolerates  no  delay  in  his  agent,  and 
purchases  the  gratification  of  his  idle  and  wanton  appetite,  with  flesh 
eut  nearest  the  hearts  of  a  suffering  Tenantry. 

Where,  then,  shall  be  found  the  means  of  their  improvement  1 
Where  can  there  be  found  any  remedy  which  can  correct  an  evil 
ff  so  great  a  character  %  By  what  process  can  health  be  restored 
to  a  body  politic  so  long  diseased  1  or  is  the  evil  beyond  the  power 
of  remedy  ? 

To  these  question*  which  naturally  arise.,   we  would  venture  to 
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say — the  remedy  is  obvious — the  disease  has  not  yet  passed  beyond 
the  reach  of  skilful  treatment. 

Break  down  every  barrier  which  has  for  years  past  separated  the 
people  of  one  portion  of  the  kingdom  from  those  who  inhabit  another; 
recognize  the  right  in  all  who  observe  the  laws,  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  which  those  laws  offered;  remove  the  proscription 
which  now  hangs  over  millions  of  British  subjects,  surpassed  by 
none  for  that  capacity  which  unaided  nature  affords — and  a  generous 
and  undeserved  fidelity  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain:  give 
to  them  all  the  benefits  derivable  from  their  local  position — natural 
advantage's  and  energy  of  character — and  not  only  will  the  people 
of  I  eland  be  improved  and  relieved — but  England  will  herself  be 
benefitted  far  more  than  by  a  continuance  of  that  policy  which  now 
disgraces  her  and  degrades  them. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  exchange  the  past  and  the  present  for  the 
future,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land under  a  revised  system  of  government,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  removal  of  all  the  restrictions  which  now  operate  upon 
her  manufactures — her  commerce,  and  thetiade  of  her  national  pro- 
ductions.' It  will  be  recollected  that  labor  is  cheap.  The  supply  is 
great — the  demand  small.  An  individual  or  a  company  could  rea- 
dily procure  laborers  at  the  rate  of  wages  we  have  before  men- 
tioned. But  allow  a  generous  sympathy  to  exist,  and  an  increase 
of  that  rate  so  as  .to  afford  the  enjoyment  of  a  greater  degree  of 
comfort.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  manufacture  of  woollen  was 
the  employment  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  soil  of  Ireland 
is  calculated  for  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  who  can  fail  even  at  the 
threshold  of  the  suggestion  to  perceive  the  advantages  which 
must  arise.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this  competition  would  ruin 
the  English  manufacturers,  since  one  established  upon  the  princi- 
ple we  have  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  the  price  of  labor  being 
so  much  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  England,  would  enable  the  man- 
ufacturer in  Ireland  to  bring  his  goods  to  market  at  a  less  real  value 
and  hence  at  a  less  market  value— and  that  thus  would  the  interest 
of  England  be  subverted.  To  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  remedy 
of  this  too  is  with  England  herself.  Let  her  abolish  her  system 
of  corn  laws — a  system  which  now  scarce  can  number  one  distin- 
guished, and  at  the  same  time  intelligent  advocate.  Let  her  en* 
courage  the  free  transportation  of  provisions  from  Ireland  and  thus 
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afford  full  employment  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  thnt  country. 
Let  her  encourage  the  raising  of  cattle  in  Ireland- -and  the  people 
in  herding  for  such  in  England — and  in  a  short  time  the  price  of 
things  which  is  now  extravagantly  high  in  England,  and  which 
tends  to  keep  up  the  present  high  rate  of  wages — would  with  its 
decrease  affect  proportionably  the  price  of  labor.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  depreciation  in  the  scale  of  the  price  of  labor  in 
England  would  not  be  brought  down  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
incipient  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland,  The  very  fact  of  encourage- 
ment—of steady  employment  afforded  by  the  capitalists  of  Ireland 
to  the  laboring  class  would  contribute  to  induce  ideas  of  comfort  to 
which  previously  they  had  never  aspired.  The  trade  which  their 
labor  afforded  would  make  it  too  va^able  to  those  who  were  prin- 
ciples not  to  induce  them  to  secure  the  services  of  the  laborer.  In 
this  manner  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  labor.  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  would  be  an  increase  of  wages.  And  in  this  man- 
ner would  the  two  rates  of  wages  approximate  towards  each 
Other  until  they  arrived  at  that  just  medium  in  which  they  would 
amount  to  their  real  value.  "That  value,"  says  an  able  economist, 
*'by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  live  comfortably  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Is  it  at  this  time  that  any  one  can  pretend  to  regard  it  as  an  un- 
solved question  in  the  department  of  political  economy  to  deter'- 
mine  whether  an  increase  of  the  productions  of  labor  shall  be  be- 
neficial to  a  community  or  a  nation?  Does  not  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land herself  in  relation  to  all  her  colonies  clearly  prove  that  she  at 
least  has  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  affirmation  of  the  proposi- 
tion? Look  for  a  moment  at  the  manufactories  now  in  operation 
in  Ireland.  In  the  village  of  Mayfield,  there  is  now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Malchonson,  an  extensive  cotton  factory.  In  describing 
it  an  intelligent  traveller  uses  this  language:  "In  order  to  get  to  it 
I  passed  through  the  village  of  Mayfield,  which  exhibited  every 
sign  of  that  improvement  which  might  be  expected  from  the  em- 
ployment afforded  by  the  adjoining  manufactory,*  The  most 
marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  neighborhood  since  the 
establishment  of  this  manufactory,  not  in  lodging  only,  but  in  food 
also." 

*  The  wages  of  the  Inys  and  ijirls  were;  from  'is.  6J.  to  71.  psr  wesk;  tho  uo-growu  person* 
forking  at  task  work  and  might  easily  earu  £1. 


Compare  this  with  the  following  description  of  the  people  in  an- 
other portion  of  the  country.  It  is  by  the  same  author.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  town  of  Callen  and  its  inhabitants.  "Their  ca- 
bins (says  he)  were  mere  holes,  with  nothing  within  them  except- 
ing a  little  straw  and  one  or  two  broken  stools.  And  all  the  other 
outskirts  of  the  town  are  in  a  nearly  similar  condition.  Ranges  of 
hovels  without  a  ray  of  comfort  or  a  trace  of  civilization  about 
them;  and  people  either  in  a  state  of  actual  starvation  or  barely 
keeping  body  and  soul  together.  All  this  I  saw  and  cannot  be  de- 
ceived: and  from  the  enquiries  which  I  made  of  intelligent  per- 
sons, the  protestant  clergymen  among  the  number,  I  may  state  that 
in  this  town  containing  between  four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants 
at  least  one  thousand  are  without  regular  employment:  six  or  se- 
ven hundred  entirely  destitute:  and  that  there  are  upwards  of  two 
hundred  actual  mendicants  in  the  town-— persons  incapable  of 
work." 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  elements  of  improvement  which  abound 
in  Ireland,  but  which  are  now  locked  up  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people.  Living  in  a  land  upon  whose  face  nature  has  poured  every 
thing  that  delights  the  eve  of  the  imaginative — every  thing  that  can 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  necessitous.  Yet  are  the  people 
starving  in  this  land  where  plenty  lies  hidden  from  the  view  only 
by  the  thin  surface  of  the  earth.  The  flower  that  gives  a  sweet- 
ness to  the  air,  is  carelessly  pressed  beneath  the  foot  of  him  who 
wanders  forth  in  search  of  food.  The  cascade,  in  its  descent,  re- 
flecting the  thousand  sunbeams  that  playfully  struggle  with  its  fall- 
ing spray,  is  bare  of  interest  to  the  eye  sunken  and  hollow  with  the 
misery  of  want.  The  unruffled  surface  of  the  limpid  lake,  nature's 
own  silvered  mirror,  where  she  reflects  the  thousand  beauties  with 
which  in  her  wanton  prodigality  she  has  fringed  its  border — reflects 
nought  for  him,  but  the  agonizing  appearance  of  his  wasted  and 
emaciated  form.  The  fable  of  antiquity  finds  its  reality  here.  The 
hungered  man  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  thing  which  can 
minister  to  want:  and  please  the  palate  even  when  filled  to  satiety. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  the  arm  should  be  out-stretched  and  the 
wished  for  pleasure  tasted.  But  that  arm  is  powerless.  The  pal- 
sied chill  has  crept  through  its  viens — it  cannot  obey  the  will — and 
the  cruel  mockery  of  promised  yet  unattainable  enjoyment,  super- 
added to  the  horrible  emotion  of  starvation. 

Who  can  calculate  the   advantage  which  would  arise  from  re? 
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claiming  a  portion  of  that  vast  extent  of  country  which  now  is  per- 
fectly valueless.  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  expense  constitutes  the 
objection.  Let  all  who  urge  it  look  to  the  results  which  have  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  by  the  Trappists.  Consider  the  shortnese 
of  the  time  in  which  they  have  been  engaged — the  evidences  they 
©ar>  afford  of  the  facility  with  which  the  land  can  be  made  fit  for 
cultivation — and  the  superior  fertility  it  possesses  when  reclaimed; 
and  the  objection  as  to  expense  will  be  more  than  answered. 

It  is  now  asserted  upon  the  authority  of  one  who  has  examined 
the  matter,  that  a  large  portion  of  these  lands  are  reclaimable  at  £1 
per  acre.  Is  this  an  expenditure  at  which  the  Ministers  of  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  must  pause]  Where  are  the  millions  upon 
millions  expended — it  might  be  more  justly  said  squandered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  rights  where  none  existed — or  building  a 
system  of  political  dependencies  now  derided  by  the  veriest  tyros 
in  politics]  Where  was  this  caution  and  consideration  when  the 
treasure  of  the  people  and  the  blood  of  those  whom  they  represented 
was  poured  like  oil  upon  that  flame  of  war  which  has  spread  from 
•ne  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other]  Where  was  this  prudence 
when  the  whole  nation  was  involved  in  foreign  contests,  with  no 
other  object  than  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  a  favorite  general — or 
to  save  from  their  scrutiny  those  acts  of  a  minister  which  if  investi- 
gated would  have  caused  him  to  adjust  the  balance  he  owed  with 
the  loss  of  his  head]  Where  were  these  principles  which  now  re- 
Strain  the  appropriation  of  an  amount  which  would  afford  "em- 
ployment and  food  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who  now  for 
want  of  employment  and  bread  disorganize  the  country."  Is  this 
a  fit  subject  upon  which  the  work  of  retrenchment  should  be  com- 
menced] And  is  not  the  falsehood  of  the  plea  evident  when  in  the 
same  breath  it  is  gravely  proposed  to  increase  the  national  burthen 
already  too  great  for  sufferance — by  impeding  the  advancement  of 
civilization  in  one  country — and  making  war  upon  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple consumers  of  British  produce.  Thereby  forsooth  preserving 
the  security  of  the  empire  and  protecting  the  interest  of  its  subjects] 

But  the  delusion  under  which  the  people  of  England  have  so 
long  labored  is  rapidly  dissipating.  The  light  of  a  more  wholesome 
system  is  gradually  developing  itself  to  their  view:  and  their  minds 
are  becoming  rapidly  purged  of  that  leaven  of  prejudice  which  for 
years  has  so  much  contributed  to  the  success  of  their  delusion. 
$oon  will  those  hiding  places  in  which  the  evil  genius  of  religioup 
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Bigotry  and  political  prejudice  has  been  wont  to  hold  her  horrid 
orgies,  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  There,  where  each  sacrifice 
was  mixed  with  blood — and  the  young  and  confiding,  the  most  ap- 
proved victims.  Where  the  worst  passions  of  our  native  were  the 
chosen  assistants  and  the  herd  of  the  ignorant  when  admitted  stood 
awed  with  the  mystery,  and  shuddered  when  they  were  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  their  fellowmen  as  the  purification  of  their  own 
souls.  Yes!  these  will  have  end.  Some  daring  and  bold  men 
have  worked  their  way  into  the  penetralia  and  have  discovered  the 
true  secrets  of  the  place.  The  veil  so  long  concealing  will  be  rent 
and  torn.  The  deformity  so  long  obscured  shall  be  exhibited  in  the 
full  blaze  of  meridian  light — and  if  the  same  polluted  priest  shall 
survive  the  destruction  which  will  on  every  side  encompass  him—? 
then  will  the  same  daring  and  bold  men  drag  him  from  the  ruin  and 
throw  him  forth  an  object  of  bitter  scorn  and  contempt  by  those 
who  once  knelt  in  humble  awe  and  reverence  at  the  footstool  of  his 
power. 

However  great  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  upon  every 
other  subject  which  at  present  divides  the  two  great  parties  in  Eng- 
land—there can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  high  moral  necessity 
which  obliges  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  those  whose  minds  are  now  rank  with  the  growth  ol  ig- 
norance. It  may  be  safely  stated  as  an  axiom  in  morals,  and  it 
holds  equally  in  politics,  that  no  government  can  expect  the  proper 
respect  paid  to  its  decrees  when  it  not  only  suffers  but  more  posi- 
tively encourages  the  grossest  ignorance  in  the  people.  The  lofty 
and  divine  similitude  which  all  governments  arrogate  to  themselves 
should  of  itself  introduce  a  contrary  system  to  the  notice  of  the 
rulers.  We  may  pass  over  the  more  exalted  considerations  which 
may  so  well  be  urged.  These  however  we  omit  and  confidently 
place  its  indispensable  necessity  upon  that  ground  which  seems  to 
have  been  selected  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  abide  by  the  nar- 
row policy  of  former  days.  To  such  we  say— but  once  employ  the 
people  and  either  with  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of  their  labor,  or 
by  special  appropriation  provide  for  their  education  and  you  will 
6ave  to  the  people  of  England  the  heavy  expense  which  they  now 
bear  for  the  support  of  the  police  establishment  in  Ireland.  Let 
education  be  provided  for  by  law.  But  do  not  while  you  extend 
the  hand  of  amity — crush  that  which  is  confidingly  extended  to  you. 
Better  is  it  that  no  system  should  ever  be  adopted  than  that  the  ea- 
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tablishment  should  be  calculated  to  excite  those  sectarian  feelings 
which  are  now  fast  subsiding.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  pea- 
pie  of  Ireland  know  their  strength.  That  the  Irish  Catholics  of 
that  country  are  seven  millions.  And  that  through  Ireland  the 
blow  may  be  struck  which  will  sink  the  proud  crest  of  Britain  to 
the  dust.  If  an  enlightened  humanity  prompts  the  measure — a  sa- 
gacious policy  affords  it  the  fullest  sanction.  For  the  safety  of  Eng- 
land a  bond — an  indissoluble  bond  must  unite  her  with  Ireland. 
But  it  cannot  be  a  bond  of  iron.  It  must  be  one  of  finer  materials 
and  of  more  durability.  It  must  be  fabricated  from  sympathy  of 
feeling  and  mutality  of  interest.  Ireland  must  be  with  England 
what  she  cannot  be  without  her.  If  united  they  may  indeed  "be 
confident  against  the  world  in  arms  "  If  divided — the  mere  con- 
ception drops  the  veil  which  obscures  the  future  and  their  fate  is 
plainly  written.  Not  only  must  Ireland  be  governed  by  a  wise  and 
wholesome  distribution  of  justice- -and  receive  an  impartial  sup- 
port from  the  laws:  but  her  people  must  also  be  enlightened  so 
that  under  such  a  system  they  can  understand  the  advantages  they 
possess — and  perceive  that  in  no  change  will  they  find  improvement. 
If  the  rulers  of  the  first  state  in  ancient  Europe  learned  from  their 
false  God  that  in  a  certain  disposition  of  physical  strength  their 
safety  was  placed:  then  may  the  rulers  of  the  first  state  in  mo- 
dern Europe  exult  in  their  superiority,  that  from  the  true  God, 
written  with  a  clearness  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  they  have  received 
the  more  noble  direction.  "Educate  those  whom  you  govern — andin 
this  you  icill  find  your  safety" 

The  third,  and  the  great  measure  which  now  requires  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  is  the  system  of  Tithes.  Its  unreasonable- 
ness is  so  evident  that  it  scarce  finds  an  apologist  upon  that  ground. 
Its  defence  when  placed  upon  the  ground  of  state  expediency  is 
squally  weak.  The  cry  of  church  and  state  has  now  lost  the  spell 
by  which  it  led  the  multitude  blindfold  whenever  it  was  raised. 
The  glorious  Church  Establishment  originated  in  political  motives 
and  has  ever  been  used  as  a  political  engine.  In  what  manner  does 
it  benefit  the  people  of  Ireland?  It  need  not  be  ask  whether  it  has  se- 
cured places  and  pensions  to  the  few  who  from  respect  to  their 
words  should  be  regarded  as  pillars  of  the  church. 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  attack  the  system  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
established  by  law.  But  why  should  all  who  differ  conscientiously 
ffora  this  mode  of  worship  be  obliged  to  be  at  the  expense  ef  its 
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establishment  %  Where  in  the  whole  world  shall  we  be  able  to  find 
any  thing  analagous  to  this  \  With  six-sevenths  of  the  people  pro- 
fessing another  mode  of  worship,  still  are  they  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  Church  whose  existence  is  most  unhappily  iden- 
tified with  their  most  painful  sufferings.  The  mere  statement  i» 
of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  every  intelligent  mind  to  reject  it  as  ab- 
surd and  tyrannical.  But  in  this  particular  case  it  is  not  only  whol- 
ly unjustifiable  as  a  measure  of  correct  policy,  but  it  is  further  crim- 
inal because  it  operates  as  a  direct  tax  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  people. 

Let  us,  however,  refer  to  a  few  examples  by  way  of  elucidating 
the  practical  injury  which  results  from  the  operations  of  this  system. 
In  Kildare  and  Leighlin  there  were  Catholics  5261  ;  not  Catholics, 
289.  Tithes,  .€2040  per  year.  Of  these  289  the  dissenters  may 
be  numbered  at  one  half.  In  these  parishes  for  the  remaining  145 
there  are  4  Churches,  that  is  one  church  for  every  36  members  of 
the  establishment.  In  his  comments  upon  this  obnoxious  system, 
the  intelligent  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  statement 
just  given,  and  for  those  which  will  follow,  uses  this  language  : 
"The  burdens  of  this  unhappy  parish  stood  thus.  The  Tithes  : 
the  original  expences  of  four  Churches  each  probably  not  much  un- 
der d£1000;  the  constant  taxes  for  their  repair  solely  at  the  discre- 
tion of  a  few  Protestant  parishioners  ;  the  fixed  salaries  for  sextons, 
openers  and  the  like  ;  and  yet  the  actual  pressure  of  all  this,  though 
surely  not  inconsiderable,  is  nothing  to  the  rage  of  heart  occasioned 
by  the  reflection  that  all  of  it  must  be  paid  according  to  the  pure 
will  and  pleasure  of  another,  and  that  over  the  amount,  the  mode, 
the  time,  the  party  burdened  has  no  control.  It  is  the  leer  of  men 
going  to  vote  away  his  money— it  is  the  demand  of  the  sum  enforced 
by  the  instant  seizure  of  the  cow—it  is  the  utter  injustice  of  the  whole 
transaction  that  burns  with  a  slow,  dry  fire  the  heart  of  the  peasant." 

In  Ballyholoe  and  Kilfaugnabeg,  the  Catholics  were  7646 ;  not 
Catholics  332.  Tithes,  c£800  per  year  ;  glebe  d€50  per  year,  and 
a  church  cess  of  1  £d.  per  acre,  though  there  was  no  church  in  the 
parish. 

We  need  not  introduce  any  further  examples  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
system.  The  instances  differ  only  in  degree,  "so  uniform  (it  is  well 
said)  in  all  its  variations  is  the  oppression  of  this  establishment." 

It  is  a  truth,  that  until  the  temporalities  of  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants are  equalized,  there  cannot  be  prosperity  for  Ireland — yet 
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England  herself  will  not  be  secure.  She  may  indeed  for  a  time, 
by  a  system  of  improper  legislation,  shut  cut  from  Ireland — all  the 
means  which  should  contribute  to  her  improvement.  But  now  her 
own  safety  consists  in  promoting  that  improvement.  She  cannot 
keep  from  her  own  people  the  disease  which  she nouiisb.es  in  Ireland. 
Already  its  noxious  effects  are  felt  within  her  border  ;  and  if  she 
continues,  then  will  she  have  ingrafted  upon  her  own  system  the 
miseries  which  now  afflict  the  people  of  Ireland.  She  cannot  pre- 
vent inter-communication.  She  cannot  keep  the  famished  peasant 
from  a  competition  with  her  own  people.  The  magnitude  of  the 
evil  is  already  perceived — and  the  Press,  that  great  engine  of  free- 
dom, is  now  demonstrating  not  to  the  prejudiced  minds  of  a  few,  but 
to  the  solid  capacity  of  the  many,  that  they  are  upon  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  And  there  can  be  no  apprehension  that  a  people  who 
have  so  often  battled  when  a  mere  "abstraction"  was  disputed,  will 
be  found  backward  when  not  only  their  freedom,  but  their  very  exis- 
tence is  at  stake. 

And  lastly,  let  the  remedy  be  applied  to  absenteeism.  Let  this 
unnatural  principle  be  no  longer  upheld.  If  Ireland  is  to  receive  no 
bounty  from  the  government  she  supports,  let  her  at  least  receive 
the  benefit  of  that  which  she  produces.  Let  the  capital  which  re- 
sults from  the  soil  and  the  labor  of  the  people  be  devoted  as  it 
should  be  in  the  greatest  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
and  the  amendment  of  the  laborer.  Let  the  system  have  an  end 
which  levies  a  tax  upon  the  poor,  to  support  the  unproductive  ex- 
penditure of  the  rich.  Let  the  lordly  landholder  be  told  and  made 
to  feel  that  he  consults  the  high  duties  which  his  birth  and  station 
devolve  upon  him  much  better  by  honestly  assisting  in  the  grand 
work  which  is  now  going  on  in  his  country, than  by  dissipating  a  life- 
time in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court — thereby  incurring  the  pity  of 
the  sage  and  the  contempt  of  the  patriot.  Let  him  look  with  scorn 
upon  the   example  of  a  Clifden  and  emulate  the  more  noble  fame 


Note.  For  the  statements  which  have  been  made  in  these  pages,  we  are  indebted 
principally  to  the  very  able  pamphlet  to  which  allusion  has  been  mad'-,  and  to 
another  work  of  great  merit  entitled  "  England,  Ireland  and  America."  In  the 
latter,  the  policy  which  should  govern  Eigland  in  her  relations  with.  Ireland  is  i  n- 
forced  with  a  strength  and  clearness  of  argument  which  cannot  fail  to  produce 
conviction.  Fo.an  accurate  and  correct  statement  ofthe  present  domestic  i  . 
ditionoflrelan.',  the  very  interesting  nanalix  e  entitled  "Ireland  m  1834,  In  I  .  I). 
Inglis,"  has  been  principally  consulted. 
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which  now  attends  the  name  of  the  Quaker  of  Mayfield.  Then 
may  the  sources  of  prosperity  be  once  again  opened:  and  peace  and 
plenty  again  find  a  dwelling  amid  the  hills  and  rallies,  now  stripped 
of  the  ensanguined  hue  which  once  darkened  their  beauty.  The 
sun  of  her  glory  so  long  obscuied,  may  then  indeed  once  again  rise 
in  the  political  horizon:  and  while  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world  shall  with  rapture  hail  its  appearance — the  millions  of 
freemen  upon  whom  more  immediately  it  sheds  its  light,  may  rejoice 
that  its  splendor  is  borrowed  from  no  foreign  source. 

Here  are  we  assembled  around  the  altar  of  our  God.  Here,  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Most  High  are  our  prayers  breathed  for  the 
happiness  of  Ireland.  Long  may  be  the  career  of  prosperity  yet 
by  her  to  be  realized;  great  may  be  the  bounty  still  for  her  in  store. 
Too  many  and  far  too  bright  are  the  trophies  which  her  gallant  and 
patriotic  sons  have  won,  to  perish  ere  another  generation  shall  pro- 
fit by  the  example  afforded.  The  genius  of  Grattan  may  yet  awaken 
the  ambition  of  some  future  hero,  who  shall  prove  himself  a  rival 
worthy  his  illustrious  prototype  ;  -while  the  stern  virtue  which  ani- 
mated the  bosom  of  Flood,  may  induce  some  one  to  emulate  him 
in  that  unbending  spirit  which  made  him  the  Cato  of  his  day.  Shall 
the  bold  spirit  of  Daniel  O'Connell  wake  no  desire  in  the  hearts  of 
his  young  and  daring  countrymen,  to  succeed  him  in  those  grand  ef- 
forts which  he  is  now  making  for  his  suffering  country"?  Shall  his 
nervous  eloquence — his  matchless  energy,  and  his  unstained  pai  riot- 
ism  be  suffered  to  illuminate  the  land,  and  then  perish  with  the  body 
in  which  they  are  now  encased  ?  Shall  the  startling  burst  of  Shed, 
which  has  fallen  upon  the  ill-omened  birds  of  prey  who  were  feast- 
ing upon  the  vitals  of  bis  country;  like  the  lightning  of  heaven, 
frighting  them  from  their  inhuman  repast,  and  making  them  cower 
in  that  dread  which  belongs  to  the  character  they  bear — Shall  this 
too  pass  away  with  the  present  and  never  more  be  known?  Shall 
the  daring — the  almost  rash  devotion  of  Wise — the  fearless  and 
open  defiance  of  Mahon — and  the  noble  integrity  of  "honest  Tc 
Steele" — shall  these   all  depart — and  though  they  may  findj 

rers,  create  no  great  imitators  and  followers  I      Forbid  it  Hea- 
It  cannot  be, .that  these  have  sprung  up  with  the  beautiful 

■vanescent  growth  of  the  flower,  that  ere  it  has  fully  expanded, 
will  droop  and  wither  in  decay  !  The  .  -■!'.'  it-ran  lives  in  the 
Irish  orator  of  the   present  day— that  fame  must    still  descend  the 

loom  of  the  Orators  of  Ireland!      Still  does    the  name  of  Gold- 
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smith  find  a  place  in  the  memory  of  those  who  linger  with  fondness 
upon  the  maze  which  Genius  creates.  And  Moore — Ireland's  own 
bard— the  notes  of  whose  harp  will  steal  over  the  senses  of  the  Syb- 
arite as  if  they  bore  on  their  wing  the  perfumed  aroma  which  in 
the  East  makes  existence  a  dream,  lulling  him  to  rest  with  the 
promised  realization  of  one  of  his  own  beautiful  visions  :  Yet  when 
forgetfulness  comes  over  him  then  do  the  notes  change  their  soften- 
ed tone,  and  now  shame  the  soul  and  cause  the  blood  to  tingle  in  the 
cheek  with  the  consciousness  that  the  luxuries  with  which  he  dead- 
ens life  are  purchased  with  the  price  of  the  existence  of  millions  of 
his  fellow  beings. 

Of  these,  many  have  already  paid  their  debt  to  nature,  and  are 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Many  of  them  still  survive,  and  are  the 
actors  in  the  grand  drama  which  now  engages  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Shall  it  be  for  them  to  experience  that  chill  of  despair 
which  at  times  render  the  boldest  careless,  when  they  think  that 
their  efforts  will  fall  unproductive,  because  there  will  be  none  to  con- 
tinue the  labour  1     Shall  they  be  like 

"The  Engineer 
Who  lays  the  last  stone  on  his  sea-built  tower, 
It  costs  him  years  and  years  of  toil  to  raise ; 
And. smiling  at  it,  tells  the  winds  and  waves 
To  roar  and  whistle  now — but  in  a  night 
Beholds  the  tempest  sporting  in  its  place." 

The  rising  generation  in  Ireland  have  much  expected  at  then 
hands.  If  the  battle  has  been  won  by  the  father,  the  fruit  of  the 
victory  must  be  secured  by  the  son.  Already  has  the  cause  of 
Truth  been  triumphant.  Already  has  the  proud  vessel  of  State 
been  navigated  into  a  harbor  of  safety,  and  escaped  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  which  so  long  beset  her.  And  when  the  hand  of  the 
Pilot,  who  has  so  nobly  guided  her,  shall  be  no  longer  powerful- 
let  not  his  successor  on  a  day,  when  all  is  calm,  suffer  the  ship  to  be 
Atranded  ;  and  her  flag,  now  floating  in  the  breeze,  to  be  vailed  in 
the  dust.  Justice  to  Ireland  was  the  cry  which  oheerecl  the  heart, 
of  that  Pilot  and  his  noble  crew,  when  certain  destruction  seemed  to 
await  them  in  that  tempest  which  gathej  ed  in  appearance  too  strong 
successful  resistance  from  human  agency.  Justice  to  Ireland 
was  the  prayer  uttered  by  that  pilot  and  his  crew  when  the  storm 
had  been  dispelled.  Justice  to  Ireland  was  still  their  prayer  when 
they  rested  in  safety.     And  now  must  the    rising   statesman  learn 
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still  to  repeat  that  watchword,  Justice  to  Ireland— and  the  babe 
that  prattles  on  his  mother's  knee  learn  first  to  call  for  Justice  to 
Ireland. 

And  here,  too,  is  that  watch-word  of  Ireland's  safety  well  under- 
stood. The  land  which  supports  the  most  of  those  around  me  is 
their  second  mother.  To  her  have  they  fled  from  the  persecutions 
which  embittered  their  existence  at  home.  Here  have  they  felt  the 
benefit  of  Equal  Laws.  Here  is  the  holy  matin  service  undisturbed 
-there  has  it  been  associated  with  the  apprehension  of  fatal  detection. 
Here  does  the  still  and  solemn  chaunt  of  Vespers  find  its  way  undis- 
turbed to  the  soul — there  has  it  been  interrupted  by  the  insulting 
presence  of  an  irreligious  and  mercenary  despoiler.  Here  does  the 
horn  of  plenty  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  all  live  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  rational  existence-— there  has  life  been  embittered  with  more 
than  conceivable  suffering  ;  and  superadded  to  this  the  misery  of 
starvation.  Yet  reposing  as  we  all  do  in  comparative  comfort,  Ire- 
land has  not  been— cannot  be  forgotten.  The  knowledge  of  suffer- 
ing there,  embitters  the  comfort  which  all  enjoy  here.  And  no 
where  in  the  wide  world,  not  even  in  Ireland  itself,  does  a  more  fer- 
vent prayer  ascend  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  for  her  welfare, 
than  is  breathed  in  this  clime  of  the  free. 

With,  then,  the  Sun  of  Freedom  beaming  over  us — profoundly 
grateful  that  we  are  the  citizens  of  a  land  governed  by  Equal  and 
Impartial  Laws — saddened  with  the  reflection  that  grievances  nu- 
merous and  severe,  still  vex  that  country  endeared  to  us  all — let  us 
unite  in  a  supplication  for  the  continuance  of  the  benefits  which  we 
now  enjoy  :  and  with  one  voice  repeat  the  prayer  of  millions  of  our 
suffering  fellow  beings — Justice! — Justice  to  Ireland  ! ! 


